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THE YOUNG GREEK GIRL. 
O’er Smyrna’s towers the voice of woe 
Rose mingling with the dying throe 

Of Asia’s agony ; 

Lo! at her feet the waters flow, 
Their briny tears are gliding slow, 

In mournful sympathy. 

Then to death’s portal eager stole 
A young Greek girl, heroic soul! 

And though a tender flower, 
Imploringly she sought the goal 
Where dying lay the still-loved pole 

Of her affection’s power ! 

And o’er her beauteous, thoughtful brow 
The ringlets stray unheeded now; 

For the wild dream of joy 
Is changing to th’ unearthly glow 
Of death, who deals th’ insidious blow 

That frees the young Greek boy. 


Hark to the deep-impassioned strain ! 
He calls upon his love again, 
Then on his native land; 
3ut echo lingers o'er the plain, 
And fallen thus he mourns in vain 
His gallant Suliote band. 


Now, the fierce struggle almost past, 
He sinks within her arms at last; 
The poison’s fatal power 
Through her warm bosom’s stealing fast, 
And, young Greek zirl, alas! thou hast 
Contagion’s fatal dower. 
Then tarrying but a moment there, 
She sobs a brief, an earnest prayer 
For her loved native shore; 
And shunning all with studious care, 
She rushes from the tainted air; 


The Greek girl is no more! Turopvorr. 





OUTLINE SKETCHES, 


THE MISSING BRIDEGROOM. 


FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER. 


"It may be about five years ago,” began the Sicilian 
juggler, “ when I was engaged in practising my art with 
tolerable success at Naples, that I met with a certain Lo- 
renzo del M——te,a cavalier of the order of St. Stephen’s, 
sprung from one of the first houses of the kingdom. He 
soon gave me his entire confidence, and informed me that 
the marquis, his father, was an enthusiastic admirer of the 
Cabbala, and would consider himself fortunate in having a 


philosopher, such as he esteemed me, under the same roc f 


with him. The old count resided at one of his estates near 
the coast, about five miles from Naples; where, wholly se- 
cluded from society, he wept over the fate of an affection- 
ate son snatched from him in the most heart-rending man- 
ner. The cavalier gave him to understand that both he and 
his family were in a peculiar situation, which might per- 
haps induce them to avail themselves of my secret science, 
which would possibly succeed in throwing some light upon 
a subject to which all natural means had been applied in 
vain. He added, moreover, with peculiar emphasis, that he 
should some time, perhaps, have occasion to date his whole 
earthly happiness from my kind offices and interposition. 
I did not then venture to question him farther, and he gave 
me no farther explanation. The affair betrayed itself, how- 
ever, in the following manner. 

“This Lorenzo was the count’s youngest son, intended 
for an ecclesiastical life, while his brother was to inherit 
the family estates. His name was Jeronymo ; he had spent 
several years in travel, and returned about seven years be- 


fore the period to which my narrative applies, in order to 
celebrate his nuptials with an only daughter of the neigh- 
tti, an alliance contemplated from 





boring house of C 
their childhood, with the view of uniting the property of 
the two adjacent families in one. Notwithstanding this ar- 
rangement, solely a matter of expediency, in which the 
choice of the parties was not consulted, the hearts of the 
betrothed had voluntarily become attached, requiring little 
art to promote the object in view. Antonia, accustomed to 
behold her Jeronymo as her destined companion, early 
opened her whole heart and feelings; while the harmony 
of their characters, approaching closer and closer, soon 
ripened into fervent love. Four years’ absence had not 
cooled it; and Jeronymo was now hastening to claim his 
bride as passionately as if he had never left her side. 

" The delight of meeting was scarcely over, and the pre- 
parations for the nuptials completed, when the bridegroom 
disappeared. He had been accustomed to spend his even- 
ings ata villa commanding a view of the sea, and often 
took an excursion on the water. One night he remained 
longer than usual; messengers were sent in pursuit; boats 
were put out; but no one met with him. None of his ser- 
vants were missing, and none had accompanied him. The 
night elapsed without his making his appearance :—the 
morrow, mid-day, evening, and yet no Jeronymo. The 
most alarming prognostics were now indulged. Next, 
tidings came of Alverine corsairs having scoured the coast 
the day before, and carried off several of the neighboring 
inhabitants. Two galleys were instantly manned, the old 
marquis taking the command of one, with the resolution 
of saving his son, if possible, at the risk of his own life. 
On the third day he got sight of the corsairs, of whom they 
had the advantage of the wind, and at length approached 
them so close that Lorenzo imagined he could behold his 
brother's signal on the enemy's deck, when suddenly they 
were separated by a storm. With difficulty the shattered 
vessels stood the sea ;—their prize disappeared, and they 
were compelled to seek refuge at Malta. The wretched- 
ness of the family was beyond description; the aged father 
tore his hair, and the life of the young countess was In im- 
minent danger. 

" During tive years their incessant inquiries were in vain. 
They went over the whole line of the Algerine coasts 
vast sums were offered for ransom in case he survived, but 
without avail. At length it was concluded that the pirati- 
eal vesse! by which he was captured must have been lost 
in the storm along with all its crew. Yet, however proba- 
ble, this did not utterly destroy all hope :—it was sull pos- 
sible that the lost one might appear. Soon the family 
must either relinquish all expectation of succession, or the 
younger brother must resign his ecclesiastical profession 
and enter upon the elder’s rights. 

* Whatever degree of injustice there might appear in 
thus disinheriting the eldest brother as far as there was no 
certainty of his death, yet such a possibility was so remote 
as not to be placed in competition with the total extinction 
of an illustrious house. Grief and age had now nearly 


brought the marquis to the tomb; the last remnants of 


hope forsook him; he saw the approaching fate of his an- 
cient name and family only to be avoided by an act of ap- 
parent injustice towards his oldest and dearest son. He 


wished to fulfil his contract with the neighboring family of 


C—tui, which would only require to change a single 
name ;—the object of both families might yet be realized, 
by the Countess Antonia becoming the consort of Lorenzo. 
As the aged marquis’ expectations of his eldest son’s re- 
turn became more and more extinet, he turned to the nup- 
tials of the younger as the sole means of mitigating the ua- 
easiness he felt. 

" The chief obstacle to this arrangement lay in the young 
Lorenzo. Not flattered by the prospect of such possessions, 
nor feeling the passion that had actuated the heart of his 
brother, he evinced the most generous reluctance to invest- 
ing himself with that brother’s rights, and receiving his 
betrothed bride to his arms. Besides, he might still be in ex- 


— — 
istence, and return to claim his own, ‘Isnot the sad captivity 
of my dear Jeronymo enough,’ he would say, ‘ without em- 
bittering his lot by depriving him of every thing he once held 
dear? How could | hope for heaven's or his forgiveness, 
were he to return and find his bride in my arms ;—with what 
face could I hasten forward to greet him? Even supposing 
that he is snatched from us for ever, can we better honor 
his memory than by leaving the vacancy he has left in our 
society sull empty; as if we had buried our best hopes 
with him in the grave, leaving them sacred, a sacrilice to 
the dead 

“These truly fraternal and sensitive objections were 
soon, however, overruled by the aged marquis, who longed 
to perpetuate a family which had flourished so many cen- 
turies; though it was not before the lapse of two years that 
Lorenzo would consent to lead Jeronymo’s bride to the al- 
tar. During this last period their inquiries were redoubled, 
Lorenzo himself taking several voyages, and no expense 
was spared to obtain a clue of his lost brother; but these 
two vears clapsed as all the former ones had done. 

" Antonia’s situation was truly pitiable: it was a conflict 
between duty and passion —aversion and surprise, The un- 
availing generosity of her lost love's brother touched her. 
She could not avoid honoring the beng whom she could 
not love, and her heart was torn by a variety of contending 
emotions, Her dislike seemed to increase, too, in propor- 
tion as he sought to win her regard. He viewed her uneom- 
plaining grief with evident concern; tender compassion 
took the place of indifference, and this treacherous feeling 
soon betrayed him into real passion, Yet he still appeared 
to give ear only to his more generous feelings at the ex- 
pense of his heart:—he was the only one who seemed to 
protect the unhappy victim ready to be saerificed for hi 
sake. Yet all his wishes to serve her were vain, though 
they served to place his magnanimity ina sull more favor- 
able light, and to deprive the young countess of almost 
every excuse for resisting the wishes of the family. 

"Such was the situation of its affairs at the period the 
young cavalier invited me to his father’s villa. ‘The warm 
recommendation of my patron obtamed for mea reception 
beyond my most sanguine hopes. | must not here omit to 
mention that, owing to some suceessful operations, | had 
succeeded in acquinng a reputation which greatly added 
to the confidence reposed in me, and raised the old marquis’ 
expectations of me toa high piteh. To what a length this 
had proceeded, and by what means, | am about to iniorm 
you; and from whar you already know you will easily be 
As Lavailed myself of all the 
mysterious works of the old marquis’ excellent library, | 


able to decide as to the rest. 


soon began to converse with him in his own tongue, and to 
bring my system of the invisible world in harmony with 
his own opinions. In short, | made him believe what | 
pleased, and he placed as much faith in the eommunica- 
tions of philosophers with sylphs and salamanders, as in 
any article of the canon law. Beimg, moreover, very reli- 
gious, and his confidence in our system being carried to the 
most unbounded degree, my stories soon obtained credit, 
and | had so completely mystitied and wrapped him im my 
magical web that he would lend an ear to nothing which 
was merely probable or natural. In truth, | was a favorite 
oracle with the whole house. The usual seope of my 
disquisitions was, the possible exaltation of the human 
mind to a connection with higher beings ;—and my autho- 
rity was the mfallible Count Von Cabalis, The young coun- 
tess, who, since the loss of her ln trothed, had c mversed 
less with the living than with the dead, and whose warm 
imagination took a lively interest im objects of such a na- 
ture, weleomed my spiritual communications with a kind 
ol shuddermg delight. Even the domestics attempted to 
gain admittance to hear my instructions—delighted if they 
could catch the meaning of a word here and there, which 
they repeated to their companions im their own way, with 
appropriate comments, 

"| had spent about two months at this noble residence, 
when one morning the cavalier entered my chamber. Deep 
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grief was visible in his features; he appeared almost con- 
vulsed, and threw himself into a chair with all the wild- 
ness of one in despair. 

"* Captain!’ he exclaimed, ‘it is all over with me: I 
must away: I can bear it no longer!’ 

 *What is the matter with you, cavalier? how is this?” 

" *Oh, this terrific passion! I have contended with it like 


aman, but I can do so no longer!’ and he threw himself 


into my arms. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


"With whom does it remain but with yourself to be | 


happy, my dear friend ; every thing is in your own power, 
your father, your family ? 


"Oh! what are all tome? ought I to accept her re- | 


luctant hand, or even a friendly acquiescence? Have I not 
a rival—a rival, perhaps, among the dead? Let me then find 
him; let me visit all ends of the earth to find my brother.’ 

"* What! after so many disappointments, do you still 
indulge hope ?’ 

"Oh, no! it has long since fled. Yet say there were— 
say he were found, should | be happy so long as a gleam 
of hope inspires the heart of Antonia? Two words, dear 
friend, would end all my sufferings ; but it is vain, my lot 
is cast, until eternity breaks its awful silence, and graves 
become witness for me!’ 

"Ts it this certainty, then, of his death that would 
make you happy ? 

"Happy! that I fear I can never be! but a state of per- 
petual doubt is the most frightful punishment ;’ then, after 
some minutes’ silence, he added with a voice of wo, ‘Oh 
that he could see my sufferings! would this constant at- 


tachment to him, which forms my utter misery, prove a | 


source of pleasure to him? Must the living become victims 
to the dead, who can enjoy no more? Surely, if he knew 
my grief,’—and here he bursi into fresh lamentations,— 
‘surely he would come, return once more to my arms.’ 

"* Then, is this so perfectly impossible?’ said I. 


* © What say you, my friend @ he inquired with a look of 


terror. 

"* Par lighter motives than these have brought back the 
departed into the rank of the living. Should the entire hap- 
piness of a man, a brother—’ 

"Entire temporal happiness! Oh, | feel that! How 
truly have you said it,—my complete felicity !’ 

"* Besides the peace of a sorrowing family ; surely all 
would be sufficient to justify any means, by invisible 
power, whenever an earthly occasion may offer itself, 


GLEANINGS FROM NEW WORKS. 


SONG OF THE SUMMER WIND. 
I Go, I go, where the rose-buds peep, 
That are fann’d by my breath to their fragrant sleep, 
Where the lily white in its paleness lies 
And drinks in light from the violet’s eyes. 


I go, I go, where the wild flowers bloom, 

In the valley deep, in the evening’s gloom, 
When the sun retires from the crimson west, 
And his last ray falls on the mountain’s breast. 


I go, I go, o’er the ocean’s waves, 

When the sunlight sleeps in its lonely caves ; 
When a noontide stillness is on the sea, 

*Tis a glorious, beautiful hour for me. 


I go, I go, o’er the desert waste, 

Where the pilgrim pursues his journey in haste; 
Where the gushing spring is a precious prize, 
As it meets the weary wanderer’s eyes. 


I go, | go, where the maiden fair 

Wreathes the summer flowers in her lovely hair, 
And her brow is fann’d as I wander past, 

And a brighter smile o’er her cheek is cast. 


I go, I go, where the pale moonlight 

Invites the flowers to rest at night; 

And I shake from their leaves the drops of dew 

That have borrowed from heaven their beautiful hue. 
I go, I go, o’er the world abroad, 

For I love the boundless works of God; 

And my song is heard o’er the land and sea, 

And the wide green earth rejoices in me ! 


RURAL LUXURIES. 


The farmer is the only wise epicure. Your city feasters 
are fed at second-hand. They shut their eyes and open their 


' mouths to be stuffed with dainties that have passed through 


all sorts of hands, and some of them none of the cleanest. 
The farmer who deserves the name knows what he eats. 


| Nature caters for him with her own fair hand. He plucks 


though it were to disturb the peace of the blessed, to make | 


use of a secret power.’ 


"© For the sake of heaven, friend,’ he cried, "no more! | 


Ere I would indulge a thought like that, even though I 
may have said it—I hate, I abhor it.’ 


"Vou may alreadv perceive,’ pursued the Sicilian, ‘ to | 


I was attempting to root out the 
It was 


what this was tending. 
cavalier’s doubts, in which I at length succeeded. 


resolved to cite the ghost of the deceased, for which I re- | 


quired a fortnight’s fast, in order, as I pretended, to make 
myself worthy of so high an office. After the lapse of this 
time, when my machinery was in readiness, | availed my- 


self of a very gloomy evening, while the family was as- 


sembled round me, to inspire them with the same wish in 
such a manner as to let the proposal come from them. The 
greatest obstacle was the young countess, whose presence 
was so important ; but her enthusiastic feelings were soon 
roused in our favor, in addition to a gleam of hope that 
her lover might yet be in existence, and not answer to the 
invocation. Want of faith in the affair itself, and doubt in 
my own skill, were the sole obstacles which I had not to 
vanquish. 

"As soon as the family consent was obtained, the third 
day was appointed for the ceremony. Prayers prolonged 
until midnight, fastings, watching, and mysterious instrue- 
tions, united to interludes of music from a peculiar instru- 
ment, whose tones I had found productive of very happy 
effects, were among the means resorted to in order to add 
to the solemnity of the scene, which so far elevated the 
fancy of the audience as to exceed even my own imagina- 
tion, and give more compiete illusion to the whole cere- 
mony. This was what I aimed at, and the expected hour 


at length approached. 
(To be concluded in our neat.) 


Desponpency.—There are moments of despondency, when | 
Shakspeare thought himself no poet, Raphael no painter; | 
when the greatest wits have doubted the excellence of 


their happiest efforts. 

GreaT LEARNING.—Howell, the “ letter-writer,” used to 
boast of having mastered seven modern languages, and 
say that he could address his Maker in a different language 
every day in the week, and on Sundays in seven. 


1! 


! 


the fruit fresh from the bough. He is not indebted to the 


mysteries of chemistry for creamless milk, nor to commerce | 
| for antediluvian eggs. His bread is not the dry aluminons | 
sponge of some mercenary baker, but fresh from his own | 


oven, and he knows from a personal inspection of his own 
threshing-floor that the rats have not eaten any part of it 
before him. The butter which he spreads upon it was 


| worked over and salted by his own blessed angel of a wife, 


and not by Lot’s wife, or some Hibernian maiden whose 
notions of neatness, by no fault of hers, were acquired in a 
hut where it was considered a blessing to have the com- 
pany of a pig. The water which he drinks is the glad ele- 
ment bright and sparkling from his own mossy well, and 
not the result of multifarious short filtrations from streets 
and sewers. The air which he breathes is fresh from the 
cool breakers of the Atlantic, or the tops of the Allega- 
nies, and not from the torments of city furnaces and reek- 


| ing crowds. All these, and a multitude of other things, are 


the advantages of the real farmer, and they will be appre- 
ciated by some who are engaged in the “ pursuit of happi- 
ness.” — F'arm-house of the Nineteenth Century. 

THE 


THE HONESTY OF FRENCH PEOPLE, 


They are, I believe, a more honest people than the Bri- 
tish. The beggar, who is evidently hungry, respects the 
fruit on the roadside within his reach, although there is 


| nobody to protect it. Property is much respected in France ; 


and in bringing up children this fidelity towards the pro- 
perty seems much more carefully inculcated by parents in 


the lower class, in the home education of their children, | 


than with us. This respect for the property is closely con- 


nected with that respect for the feelings of our neighbors | 


which constitutes what is called good manners. This is 
carefully inculeated in children of all ranks in France. They 
are taught to do what is pleasing and agreeable to others. 
We are too apt to undervalue this spirit, as tending merely 


| to superficial accomplishments, to empty compliments in 


words and unmeaning appearance in acts. But, in reality, 
this reference to the feelings of others in all we do is a 
moral habit of great value where it is generally diffused, 
and enters into the home-training of every family. It is an 
education both of the parent and child in morals, carried 
on through the medium of external manners. Our lower 


| 


and middle classes are deficient in this kind of family edu- | 


cation. —Lang. 


| 
| 


| GLEANINGS FROM “THE ROSE OF ARRAGON.” 
| 


———— 





BY JAMES SHERIDAN KNOWLES. 


PARTING. 


Happiness awhile foregone 

Is riches well laid out at usury— 
Doubled, when coming back. 

Ohvia.—W ill it come back ? 
Will it not fare with us as I have heard 
It oft-times does, where men with coffers trade 
Already full enough ?—who, when they think 
Their treasures will run o’er, find all run out— 
For o’ergrown affluence, stark beggary! 
Oh no, my love! this parting brings no gain, 
Or if it does, no gain that can repair, 
Far less repay, this loss! 





RANK. le 


Rank’s but an eminence whereon we see 
Sometimes a tower, sometimes a hovel—makes 
Alike conspicuous the dignity 
Or meanness of the thing that’s built upon it! 

MARRIAGE. 

Disparity 

Of rank in those that wed is dangerous. 
In such relation there should be no debts, 
Save those that are reciprocal, and which 
Jars cannot call to mind! Will the great prince 
Forget the peasant in the prince’s wife ? 
Will life be all one honeymoon? Believe 
The temper is the sweetest—paia will turn it. 
And that is of the body, or the mind ; 
And sometimes is so sharp it won't abide 
A comforter, but flouts the care would lull it! 
So, for love’s pains, gives love itself repulse; 
So, is its dulcet tongue harsh accents taught, 
The least of which breaks its entrancing spell, 
And wakens moods to love, as clouds to sun! 
Ah, then the heart of woman, when she finds 
The force her modest nature underwent 
To make allow’d surrender of her charms, 
Forgotten! for the host of suing wishes 
That won her slow consent, repugnance now, 
Rebuke, reproach! her lack of wealth or state 
Cast into her teeth by him who swore to her, 
A month ago, her value beggar’d kingdoms! 


A PICTURE, 


She paused before she went, 
Gazing upon his portrait strainingly. 
I think, but am not sure, at first she wept, 
For past her eyes her kerchief once she drew ; 
*Twas then put up, and, to her other hand, 
The hand that held it, joined its fervent clasp: 
And thus she stood, the spirit, as I thought, 
Of very prayer itself personified ; 
For o’er her face the cast which masters give 
To paint the act of beatific trance, 
Spread, flooding it with light! whate’er she thought, 
The words were in her heart. She breath’d no sound 
Till she had made an end; as I inferred 
From a deep sigh she drew; whereon she turned 
With aspect heavenly calm, as worshippers, 
That rise refreshed from the renewing altar. 
HYPOCRITES. 
We do know gold—not men! The coin that’s spurious 
Won't pass with ene in twenty !—out of twenty 
Take one, you searcely the proportion leave, 
Who, for the sterling man, will take the base! 
Opinion lords it! Let but the cheat keep close, 
Take heed the wash conceals the brass or lead, 
The stamp and color carry it !—we do ring gold, 
We do not so with men, but trust report, 
Or sight; and hence the coiner swamps the mint! 
So where base metal stops, the counterfeit 
Of human nature passes ! 
A PRISON. 
The king’s a prisoner '!—what then? A cage 
Lets out as well as in !—no fool but knows 
There are more keys than one to every door, 
And, failing keys, picklocks and sledges work ! 
And what are guards, but watchers must be watch'd! 
While those who watch them may be bad as they, 
And need their watchers too !—Nought that partakes 
Of flesh and blood is all dependable ! 
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FEMALE BIOGRAPHY. 
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LADY VENETIA DIGBY. 

Tue “ Private Memoirs” of Sir Kenelm Digby form a 
fine piece of autobiography ; and though the names are all 
feigned, they have the freshness and truth of a literally ex- 
act narrative, while they are embellished with that glow- 
ing eloquence that belonged to his nature, that mystical 
philosophy that had charmed him with its wondrous 


dreamings, that schoolman casuistry and cunning he was | 


master of, from an education in both university and courts, 
and that complete and overpowering passion that the 
beauty of body and generosity of mind of Venetia had in- 
spired him with. 

Lady Venetia, living in a gallant court, of most wonder- 
ful and matchless charms, of an unguarded and unsuspi- 
cious nature, descended from the most ancient families in 
England, was just such a person as would be exposed to 
all the dangers of temptation from a crowd of enamored 


| 


| “The love of a virtuous soul dwelling in a fair and per- |} 
| fect body is the noblest and worthiest action that a man is 
master of: it exerciseth in due manner that superior talent | 


that God and Nature hath given him; and by choosing a 


perfecter object than himself to love, it exalteth and refi- | 


neth those seeds of goodness that are in him; and although 


he should not find any completely perfect, yet this heroic || 


effect of it would not be frustrated, since it is the nature of 
love to make the lover believe all possible perfections in 
the person beloved, and to that idea that he hath framed to 
himself he raiseth himself up. And when this divine gift, 
which obligeth the person beloved in the deepest debt that 
may be, which can be only by returning the like love, then 
the lover reapeth the fruit of this action, which is per- 
fect joy; and that is the greatest blessing that our nature 
is capable of, as sorrow is the greatest misery which at the 
last must necessarily follow those that miss of this joy by 
erring in the bestowing of this gift, although it may be 
long before they take notice of it, like the unfortunate and 
wretched souls whose greatest torment is to be deprived of 


For the New-York Mirror. 
PIETY. 





BY CHARLES CONSTANTINE PISE, D.D. 


SHE comes from beside Jehovah's throne. 
With a beauty and loveliness all her own: 
Her robe of variety, streaming down, 

Like the rainbow-tints on the hills of even: 
And yet, like Aurora, fresh and bright, 
And fair as the moon on a cloudless night, 
And strong as an army arrayed for fight, 

She descends to earth from the gates of heaven! 
Her eyes are the eyes of the turtle-dove, 
Her accents are filled with the breath of love; 
Her smiles are for all, whether rich or poor, 
And her blessings are seattered at every door ; 
Her ears are open to every call, , 
And she stoops from her heavens, all to all! 


Behold her a shepherdess on the plain, 


cavaliers, and of calumny from the disappointed, the mean 
and the envious; a shining mark to draw the devotion 
that destroys, and the infamous detraction that glories 
over destruction, and reports it asa glorious victory. These 


the divine joy that is the inheritance of them who place || A meek-eyed recluse in the grotto’s shade : 
their love on a right object.” ; a ; 
Such is a part of his defence of love. He paints it truly, || 


in celestial rosy red, and it may vie almost in accuracy of | 


The lowliest cottage she does not disdain, 
Nor abandons the palace with pomp arrayed. 


have ever been the unhappy lot of greatness, and the gay 
and splendid ornaments of courts have always experienced 
how hollow its adulation, how sincere its scandal. At that 
period, when the semblance rather than the reality of vir- 
tue and manliness was prized, in the place where all 
tongues were honeyed, and all actions were poisoned with 
selfishness and selfish passions, in those ostentatious nur- 
series of a seldom heroism and a most frequent vicious- 
ness, great allowance may well be made for court rumors 
and court manners. The autobiography gives an account 
of two worthies, who, according to the fashion of romances, 
endeavored to gain possession of the Lady Venetia; how 
she escaped from one who, having bribed her nurse, ran 
away with this modern Helen; how, in the dead of night, 
she let herself down from the window of the lodge in which 
she was kept, and escaped intoa pathless wood, where, wan- 
dering for a long time by the uncertain stars, she was set 
upon by a wolf; when the distressed maiden was cized 
by the wild animal, her cries brought opportunely to her 
rescue a young nobleman named in the memoirs Mardon- 
tius, who, killing the ferocious assailant, delivered the 
damsel, and courteously escorted her to the mansion of a 
lady known to her, and to whose grand-daughter Sir 
Kenelm was destined, where she was received kindly. 
Mardontius was smitten by those transcendant beauties 
that he had saved from the fangs of the wolf; and the lady 
having received news from the continent of her lover's 
death, reluctantly admitted the addresses of Mardontius, 
whom she regarded with gratitude as the preserver of her 
life, and finally gave her picture to him, and agreed to mar- 
ry him. The engagement with Mardontius was broken off 
in consequence of that nobleman having been engaged in 
some gallantries; and news of the existence of Sir Kenelm 
having reached her ears, the old flame revived, and was 
finally consummated by marriage. Such is the version by 
a most eloquent and deeply interested advocate of the sto- 
ries that gave rise to reports unfriendly to the fair fame of 
the beautiful and noble Venetia. We might well imagine 
that one who deemed his attraction to this fair woman, 
and their early association, the love as children which was 
so remarkable, were the birth and produce of starry influ- 
ences, and that planet that was strong at their birth would 
have dismissed all reason from the guidance of passion. In 
this case was a tangible sympathy, that between these 
magnanimous and generous spirits (for they both had the 
elements of heroical love) might serve as a parallel to that 
powder the knight had invented for the cure of wounds. 
Sir Kenelm has written an entire treatise upon this same 
sympathetic powder; the nostrum was to be applied to the 
sword which had caused the wound ; then such was the se- 
eret link that operated through its chymic power, that the 
blood was stanched and the smart was cured. 

Here was a man of fine and powerful mind operated 
upon by weak and foolish absurdities, and it would seem 
that a certain vigor of mind was necessary, and a misdi- 
rected subtlety of reason the very invigorator of those fan- 
cies. The same mystical feeling would cause him to reason 
of all points, even of moral feeling, of justice, of passion, 
in the same view of a certain secret and wondrous nature 
operating and infusing itself with the essence of the soul. 
In his apology for his own love he pronounces a most glow- 
ing defenee of the passion; it is conceived in the most ex- 
alted spirit, and expressed with a clear and noble eloquence, 
as if on each word the fate of Venetia was depending, and 
each thought clung to her beautiful idea. 


, loves.’ 


thought and force of expression, with the conversation on 
the same subject, of the prophetess Diotima, mentioned in 
the Symposium of Plato. 

One of the most beautiful pictures in the volume is 
where he sees a vision conjured up by a Brahmin in a 
forest, when he was in doubt of the constancy of Venetia. 
It will serve to give an idea of his mystical and marvel- 
loving character, as well as the great excellency of form of 
the lady. Speaking of the apparition, he says : 

“Her radiant hair hung dishevelled upon her white 
shoulders, and together with them was covered with a 
thin veil that from the crown of her head reached unto the 
ground, through which they shined as the sun doth through 
a pale cloud, and sometimes without that eclipsing shade 
did send out direct and unbroken beams, and so doubled 
the day of beauty; which was caused by a gentle air, that, 
as being jealous of that senseless veil, did blow it ever and 
anon away, and played with those bright hairs, adding 
new-curled waves to those that nature made there. In her 
fair face one might discern lilies and roses admirably mix- 
ed; but in her lips the rose alone did sit enthroned in sweet 
majesty ; her eyes, as being niggardly of casting away their 
heart-piercing beams, were hid by her modest lids, which 
veiled love’s treasure and theirs; her cheek reposed upon 
her alabaster hand, and her courteous sleeve discovered 
most part of her fair arm, which rested upon her knee, 
while she, with her sighs, seemed to talk with her own 
thoughts.” 

The spirit assured the lover that his mistress was faith- 
ful, and that the stars had worked out their marriage ; and 
proved his announcement by foretelling that he should be 
set upon by a number of men, and should escape by kill- 
ing two of his assailants, which being accomplished ina 
short time after in Madrid, the belief in the words of the 
spirit was confirmed. 

The best argument, after all, was to him the course of 
her subsequent life, her strict fidelity, and the conjugal hap- 
piness he enjoyed, if we believe the tone of the memoirs. 

Dame Venetia died nine years after marriage, in her 
thirty-third year. She was three years older than her hus- 
band, and perhaps to this fact the intensity of their passion 
might in part be owing, since age gives strength to the fe- 
male character, and forms a more equal match, in point o, 
contemporary companionship; their histories are nearer 
tegether. Some thirty years after this event her husband 
followed to the grave; and the noble gentleman, the elo- 
quent orator, the subtle politician, the ingenious chymist, 


was no more. J. B. A. 


O’ConneLL's wire.—On his wile being toasted at a din- 
ner given to Mr. O'Connell at Neweastle, he made the fol- 
lowing response :—" There are some topics of so sacred 
and sweet a nature that they may be comprehended by 
those who are happy, but cannot possibly be deseribed by 
any human being. All that I shall do is to thank you in the 
name of her who was the disinterested choice of my early 
youth; who was the ever-cheerful companion of my manly 
years, and who is the sweetest solace of that ‘sear and 
vellow leaf’ age at which | have arrived. In her name I 
thank you, and this you may readily believe ; for experi- 
ence, | think, will show to us all that no man can battle 
and struggle with the malignant enemies of his country, 
unless his nest at home is warm and comfortable—unless 
the honey of human life is commended by a hand that he 


And issmine one ¢ 


Where the din of the busy town is loud 
You will find her mixed with the stirring crowd ; 
Where the hermit dwells on the silent hill, 

She is there by his side in the solitude ; 
She sits on the turf of the erystal rill, 

Where the laborer takes his rustie food : 
And yet where the sumptuous fare is spread, 
She does not refuse her spirit to shed. 
She is grave with the matron, grave and sage, 
She sports with the damsel of tender age ; 
With the serious, serious 
When the hour to be serious hath past away ; 
with the laughing, 


and yet gay 


With the weeping she weeps 
laughs; 
With the sorrowing, of their chalice qualls ; 
With the statesman looks to the public weal, 
And with the apostle burns with zeal. 
The source of all wisdom she is to the wise; 
With the soldier all nerve in the battle-hour ; 
With the holy seer she seans the skies, 
And sings with the poet in shady bower. 


Like the genial rays of the vernal sun, 
Seatrering abroad their hues and dves: 
Painting all things they shine upen 
With infinite lovely varieties ; 
W hose rays in the scented grass are green, 
White in the jasmin, red in the rose ; 
The hyacinth smiles with their azure sheen, 
And tinged with their yellow the sun-flower glows. 
Yet the light which diffuses its rays upon 


(ireen, White, red, and azure, and vellow—is one. 


So piety, though so varied on earth, 
Now melting with grief, now smiling with mirth; 
Now urging the hero on to the plain, 

And now keeping watch with the hermit lone; 
Now cheering the heart of the mother mild, 
Beating with love for her darling child ; 

Now mourning with some disconsolate one, 
Now clad in poverty’s ragged weeds; 

Now robed in purple and ermine rich ; 

Is the same, when the heart is clad or bleeds. 

With all conditions—she seeks not which— 
With all who seek it her spirit will be, 


For no “ exceptor” of persons is she ! 


BEN ADHEM AND THE ANGEL. BY LEIGH HUNT. 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase !) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 


And saw, within the moonlight in his room, 
Making it rich, and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel, writing in a book of gold. 
Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 
And to the presence in the room he said 


"What writest thou?” The vision raised «ts head, 


And with a look made of all sweet accord 

Answered: “The names of those who love the Lord.” 
said Abou. “ Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still, and said: “IT pray thee, then, 

Write me as one that loves his fellow-men.” 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

It came again, with a great wakening light, 

And showed the names whom love of God had tLlessed 
And lo! Ben Adhem's name led all the rest. 
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TUK CONVICT’S RETURN, 


My mother! in thy prayer to-night 
There come new words and warmer tears ; 
On long, long darkness breaks the light, 
Comes home the loved, the lost for years. 
The wind-tost spider needs no token 
How stands the tree where lightnings blaze : 
And by a thread from heaven unbroken, 
I know my mother lives and prays.” —N. P. Willis 
Morurr! I come, the waves are white with foam, 
And to the clouds their crested tops are mounting, 
Sut ‘midst the roar I only think of home, 


And count the weary hours that thou art counting. 


The world has censured, thou wilt not condemn ; 
Though I have err’d, I know thou hast forgiven ; 

The ocean yields not up one sparkling gem, 
And from the stars the light is never riven, 

And well I know, as these thy love is strong, 
Thou wouldst not yield the love that thou art keeping, 

Because the world hath deem’d that I am wrong, 
Now that its wrath across iy path is sweeping. 

Dear mother! weleome me; the world is nought, 
For I have tried and found it sadly wanting; 

And o’er my heart e’er hovers one dark thought 
That henceforth I must bear its bitter taunting. 


For this I mourn not;—I could proudly bear 
The burthen of its scorn without emotion, 
If twere not that thy heart a part must share ; 
And yet thou dost love on with true devotion, 
Dost love? perchance thy heart has found its rest, 
Its thrilling chords may now, alas, be parted ; 
And 1, the erring one, alone, unblest, 
May wander on, a stranger, weary-hearted. 
My childhood’s home! Alas! before the door 
The wild weeds and the long grass may be springing ; 
The cheerful threshold may be covered o'er, 
The forest bird within its walls be singing. 
Nay! let me trust, as I have trusted still, 
That on a broken reed | am not leaning! 
Though hope and joy my heart may never fill, 
Some of their fragments I may still be gleaning. 
Yes! [ will trust, my mother! that thy smile 
May at thy erring child’s return awaken ; 
The world betrayed the victim of its guile, 
But theu, dear mother! thou hast not forsaken! Ecenia. 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


Mrs. Trollope. Basil Hall, Colonel Hamilton, and other English 
travellers in the United States, find more fanlt with American 
manners than morals. They pass by our possession of all the ele- 
inents of national greatness and the essentials of a manly cha- 
racter, to lament that some Americans with whom they were 
brought inte contact, had been too busy in more important pur- 
suits to learn perfectly the English code of etiquette. They 
seem utterly unconscious that their laws of manners may not be 
infallible, and forget how ill-bred they themselves would seem 
inthe Empire of China. To show how the French view these 
matters, we translate from a late number of © La Revue de 
Paris,” a commentary on an English work entitled “ The Science 


of Euquette, by Asteios 


FRENCH COMMENTS ON ENGLISH MANNERS. 

We propose less to analyze the treatise of M. Asteios 
than to seize on its spirit, and to let the reader learn the 
new views which it opens to us respecting English man- 
ners. The author is in fact a savant in his line. Our 
French codes and manuals of fashion are very stupid. We 
are sure that none of their pretended professors ever set 
foot in a salon. 

Madame Geoffrin said to a young man who was about 
entering into the world, “If you wish to have success in 
society, Whea you enter a sa/on you must make your vani- 
ty do reverence to the vanity of the rest.” Modesty and 
adroit flattery were then regarded as the foundation of 
success by this woman of wit, and they really were so, 
nor have they since been modified in France. 

With the English these foundations are very diferent ; 
instead of caressing the vanity of others, one must con- 
stantly strive to triumph over it. Impudence, adroitly 
named self-confidence and contempt for one’s neighbor, are 
the surest guarantees of success. It is thus at least that 
our little book teaches us. 

Fashion is quite a different thing from politeness and 


la mode. 


oddity and singularity over nature. When Pococurante has 
let Candide see all the contempt that he has for Raphael, 
Homer and Milton, Candide murmurs between his teeth, 


It is the triumph of strength over weakness, of 


nius is that Pococurante! Nothing can please him.” The 


application of the system of Pococurante to things and per- | 


suns on every occasion is the origin of fashion. To hold 
the head high to be admired, to be singular to be distin- 
guished, are the great secrets of its adepts. Affectation is 
the foundation of their success. With the English man of 
fashion, slang and coarseness replace wit; pride and stiff- 
ness take the place of ease and politeness, and the high 
opinion of one’s own merit, of the esteem of others. 

‘Lae man of fashion must admire nothing, must not be 
astonished nor rejoice at any thing, and must never mani- 
fest any surprise. To laugh aloud would be for him a eapi- 
tal crime; if he hazards a smile, it must be but very rare- 
ly; asmile escaping out of season might betray his igno- 
rance. A person like him must not be moved nor afflicted 
by that which moves or afflicts others. Every sympathy 
common to the rest of mortals is forbidden to him; if he 
sheds a tear, the death of his greyhound or of his terrier 
has alone a right to make it flow. To weep for any thing 
but a dog—for a friend for instance—would be ridiculous. 

The first chapters of our little book treat naturally of 
introduction and presentations. It is there especially that 
the English reserve shows itself. We see that their society 
is one, Where, with very few exceptions, the gra’es are 
not clearly fixed; the fear of making an advance which 
will be repulsed, of compromising one’s-self or a friend in 
connecting him with a man who is respectable only in ap- 
pearance, or in introducing a person of that sort to a friend, 
is there extreme ; precautions are taken against every sur- 
prise, and almost against every error. As a general rule, a 
presentation should not be unexpecied, and he who pre- 
sents should have the previous consent of the two partners 
whom he brings together. 

The entrance into the world necessarily follows presen- 
tations; it should be made as much as possible under the 
patronage of a lady. The ladies are powers whom we 
must always keep on our side; it is as much important to 
please them, as it is little so to please the men. Lord 
Chesterfield even declared that an infallible means of cap- 
tivating their love, was to make one’s-self detested by the 
men. In your absence the men attack you, the ladies de- 
fend you, get excited, and the impulse is given. The ladies 
dispense fortune, talent, intelligence ; the men make laws, 
the ladies make reputations. There are certain ladies 
whom a young man should always seek in society; they 
are those whose beauty 1s moderate, but whose mind is 
cultivated and taste irreproachable ; these are generally 
affable without pretension, and more occupied with pleas- 


ing others than satisfying their own vanity ; their kindness 


excuses every error, and even their reproaches are instruc- 
tive. A too pretty woman, on the contrary, is habitually a 
spoiled child. Inasmuch as she is beautiful, she thinks 
every thing allowable for her; too busy with her own face 
to think of any thing else, this beauty with her takes the 
place of politeness, of distinction, often even of courtesy. 
Be, however, indulgent to the foibles and fancies of 
women of this kind, but never be their slave. 

Visits are for him who is entering the world one of the 
greatest stum)ling-blocks ; they give room for a crowd of 
awkwardnesses and delinquencies which he can hardly 
avoid ; they expose him to the greatest of all dangers, to 
the solitude of a ¢cte-d-tcte ; they compel him at last to 
take a determination which exacts a superhuman force of 
will, to get up to go away. With us at least, on every 
occusion, the frightened visitor may at will make use of 
a third one, whom he caresses or martyrizes according as 
he is more or less satistied with himsel!, more or less con- 
tent with the part that he plays. This third one is his Hat. 
The Englishman has not, like us, under his hand that 
faithful friend or that resigned victim; he leaves it at the 
door, which must close on him alone. For some years, as 
we know, they have someWwhat innovated on that custom; 
nevertheless it is yet to-day a very delicate question to 
know if the visitor should or should not leave his hat in 
the antechamber. To keep it in his hand is, perhaps, a 
rudeness in the eyes of the mistress of the house ; to leave 
itat the door, is to make the most heroic of sacrifices, to 
deprive one’s-self of a supporter, to sacrifice one’s anchor of 
pity, to burn one’s ships. How, without a hat, can one get 
up, bow, and go out? 

On entering a room, it is most important to have one’s 
name correctly announced by the servants. Remember the 
good lady who, discontented at having been improperly 
announced at a first visit to the Duke of Richmond, said to 
a servant on going out, “ Another time you will announce, 





without any more titles, the simple ‘Lady A . and 
the plain ‘ Miss A——.’” The next day there was a great 


| What a surprising man that must be! What a great ge- || party at the Duke's. These ladies present themselves 


' again; the servant opens both the folding-doors and an- 
nounces in a stentorian voice," The simple Lady A 
and the plain Miss A a 


words! 
In England a visit is a thing valued by pounds, shillings 


and pence. They do not speak of making nor returning a 
visit. They say in the style of the counter, to pay a visit. 
They say in the same way, to pay respects, a compliment, 
&e. The only and the great occupation of those who 
make or receive visits, is conversation. To excel in it one 
must fulfil its conditions. To know how to talk is but Jit. 
tle; one must know how to listen. Mirabeau often repeat- 
ed: “If you wish to succeed in the world, you must resign 
yourself to hear an ignorant man demonstrate, three times 
a day, a thing which you know perfectly, and of which he 
does uot know a particle.” To know how to listen, to be 
silent, to attend and grow tired seasonably, are so many 





Imagine the effect of these 





qualities indispensable to him who wishes to make a rapid 
fortune. To listen in a certain manner, is to flatter del)- 
eately and deliciously, and flattery is in general the founda- 
tion of all successes. 

The social condition of English women is, of late years, 
especially since the peace, somewhat modified. They are 
no longer condemned as formerly to live among themselves. 
| Their husbands, instead of passing their leisure at table, or 

in their clubs in drinking and playing, pass it in their 
salons, where they seek rather relaxation than the success 
of society ; their wives besides have begun to receive com- 
pany in the evening, on the days when Parliament does 
not sit; and that is a great innovation. These meetings 
are devoted, it is true, to the enjoyments of vanity ; wit is 
but scantily expended there. The lady of the house in 
England seems to apply herself especially to make the 
most agreeable party that she can out of the stupid, and to 
resolve the difficult problem of bringing together a great 
number of persons from all parts, without compromising 
herself or them. She does not open her salon, she opens 
her house: she does not choose her society, she takes and 
accepts it from all sides. Thus what odd crowds these 
great English assemblies are, and how well they justify the 
name of reut which they have given them. 

In the world, the mind must not, any more than the 
body, show itself in its undress. Absence of mind, which 
is its undress, is then a capital crime. It is worse perhaps 
than vulgarity; it is one of the great reasons of the little 
success of men of letters in society. The man lately en- 
riched must above all avoid every absence of mind. If he 
forgets himself for a moment, he runs a great risk of doing 
like that good Mr. Peter Moore, who began life as a foot- 
man. Afterwards, when he had acquired an immense for- 
tune, that dear man offered his hand to some ladies to en- 
ter his carriage, and then mechanically put up the step, 
and ran sprucely to get up behind. Such is the power of 
absence of mind and long habit united. 

We are no longer in the time of La Bruyére, when a 
philosopher could let his tailor dress him. To judge of it by 
the excessive importance that the English writer attaches 
to it, the perfection of dress would be at this day across 
the channel, as in France, the indispensable condition of 
elegance. Dress is the exterior, and the exterior is almost 
all. If in regard to their dress and their outward appear- 
ance we judge the English severely, they return it to us 
with usury. What is singular is, that they say of us what 
we say of the Italians; that we never have the air of be- 
ing dressed naturally, but occasionally, as if for Sundays. 
They reproach also our abuse of glaring colors. To believe 
them, a Frenchman suitably dressed wears a blue coat 

| with gilt buttons, a vest variegated with red and green, 
lilac or light blue pantaloons, and a white hat with enor- 
mous brim. This pleasant cavalier has three rings on each 
finger, two chains on his breast, and a big cane with a 
carved gold head. Have our English friends ever found 
among us persons of that kind? We doubt it strongly. 

Would one ever believe it? The writers of the Quarter!y 
Review utter nearly as severe a satire on the dress of our 
ladies, which, after all, their ladies copy. It is true their 
eriticisms are made on strangely-selected subjects, and they 
make one of her admirers tell a lady of fashion that she !s 
turce ad quatre epingles. We would not advise the dandies 
of the Quarterly to make many compliments of that kind 
to our fashionable ladies, if they wish to please them 
These critics should have siopped here, and not been se 


diffuse on the fascinating caprices of the foidette of our 

beauties. They would not then have exposed themselves 

to the laughter of even our mantua-makers and milliners 
by their awkward intrusions into their domain. 

The Chinese have a code of politeness and courtesy 

| which contains no less than three thousand arucles. All ts 
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foreseen and minutely regulated by that code ; the manner 
of saluting, of making visits and presents, of writing letters, 
of eating, even of sleeping. These rules have the force of 


law, and travellers assert that there is at Pekin a tribunal | 

whose principal functions are to watch over the observa- | 
or - 

The work of Mr. Asteios might be re- 


tion of these laws. 


- 


} 


whose slightness hides them from our view, and which 
however exercise an equally direct influence over each of 


‘its movements! There are nearly as many actions as 


garded as a project of a code of the same kind ; fashion has | 


given to many of its precepts the force of law, and the tri- 
bunal which watches over the observation of those laws, is 
Opinion. Montesquieu would not again say in these days 


that the English are so busy that they have not time to be | 


polite. M. de Lauraguais would not add, harshly enough, 
that in Englanc he had found nothing po/rshed but steel. 
Etiquette is a refinement of politeness. But this minute re- 
finement leads directly to puerility, and, if we must tell 
all, to silliness, all the frivolous and dull slaves of fashion. 
Each of them attaches so extreme an importance to 
wretched trifles, that they end by believing themselves im- 
portant. This high idea of themselves renders them sensi- 
tive, gloonty, and unsociable. With the French, individual 
self-love is vain, communicative, and a little intrusive; 
with the English, it is rude, taciturn, and easily insolent. 

Questions of precedency are terrible stumbling-blocks 
for a master of the house in this aristocratic English so- 
ciety. The question of precedency agitates even the demo- 
cratic society of America, where the English colonists have 
carried their prejudices and their vanities. A naval officer 
of a high grade used to tell that in America he had heard 
a young miss cry out, touching one of her companions, who 
was passing before her from the sa/on into the dining-room, 
" What are you about, Miss Lennox? You astonish me! 
The Malcolms are of the royal blood of Scotland; they 
have the precedency of you.” 

Mr. Asteios unfolds with a comic gravity the detail of 
the duties and obligations of the civilized being who sits 
at table in company with his fellows. We will extract 


from this long and puerile nomenclature only those cha- | 
~ . . 
of Fontenoy, when, at the height of the battle, Messieurs 


racteristic recommendations which apply more particu- 
larly to English society, or which distinguish their simpli- 
city or their absurdity. Knives are made to cut; the well- 
bred man will therefore never use the blade to carry his 
food to his mouth; this last recommendation concerns es- 
pecially the countrymen of the author, who generally use 
two-pronged forks. There are certain things that must be 
eaten with the fingers: it would be a breach of custom to 
employ the fork to carry them to the mouth. One of the 
most delicate questions is to know, if, in regard to any eat- 
able, we should follow the fashion of the garden of Eden, 
or should conform to the habits of civilized life. A mistake 
in such a situation has sometimes sufficed to distinguish 
the under-bred lackey from the gentleman. Every one 
knows the history of the adventurer who wished to pass 
himself fora man of high birth, and whom the Cardinal 
Richelieu unmasked afier a banquet where he had seen 
him eat olives with a fork. 

The English attach so ridiculous and excessive an im- 
portance to these minutiz, that with them, not only the 
foreigner, but even the provincial, the Scotchman or Irish- 
man, rus always a great risk of renewing the horror, the 
angry st -pefaction, which, according to Boswell, Johnson 
experienced on seeing some personage take with his fingers 
a piece of sugar and put it in his cup. Make after that an 
inventory of an English dining-room when the ladies have 
retired, and comprehend, if you can, that inexorable de- 
licacy. 

At table what we call ceremony is formally reproved by 
the English author. Our fathers in the habits of life stu- 
died especially to make ceremony evident ; we apply our- 
selves, says he, to avoid every thing that has only the ap- 
pearance of it. Fifty years ago, the well-born person (we 
would say to-day well-bred) to whom was offered the first 
politeness, thought himself obliged to return it instantly. 
To accept something that your neighbor offered you with- 
out warmly urging him to keep it for himself, would have 
heen to violate usage and to declare one’s-self his inferior 
in the chapter of courtesy. The English, friends of comfort, 


have put good order in these troublesome abuses. They ! 


have suppressed all these foolish expenditures of cere- 
mony; perhaps they have even pushed the reaction a little 
too far; to attend first to one’s-self, next to one’s fair neigh- 
hor, never to her neighbor, is in brief the ceremony in use 
at this day among English guests. 

It is quite erroneously then that some superficial observ- 
ers have pretended that in England, in common life, polite- 


ness among men has been abolished like ceremony, and 
that the little that remains of it has been reserved for the 
ladies. The book of Mr. Asteios shows us some of the most 
apparent strings that move in England that sad puppet 
that they call man 


; tow many of them vet are there 


ideas necessary to the perfection of that cold and concen- 
trated politeness which proceeds especially on mere sha- 
dowings. The Italian, who never accosts you without bow- 
ing to the ground and exhausting the vocabulary of sub- 
missions and protestations, is certainly nearer nature than 
the Englishman who sits in the House of Commons with 
his hat on his head, and who salutes his neighbor with a 
motion of the head or of the hand. With the first, the form 
alone is altered; with the second, the form, the founda- 
tion, the whole being have undergone a radical moditica- 
tion. These observations apply especially to the English 
man of the world; they do not all touch the immense ma- 
jority of the nation. Just as much as the man of the high- 
er order of society tends to remove himself from the state 
of nature, does he of the lower order tend to approach it. 

One day the Marquis de Chiméne, a morose great lord, 
arrived at the house of the Count de Thiars, swearing, 
storming and grumbling at a kick which his horse had 
just given him. “ Why did you not give it back to him ¢” 
replied the Count, calmly. The Marquis, brute as he was, 
could not help laughing. 

John Bull would not laugh if they made him the same 
retortas did the Count de Thiars. John Bull, however, 
passes his life in complaining of the kicks that every one 
gives him; kicks of lords, bankers, law-makers, police- 
men, and even lawyers. These gentlemen are so many 
countrymen, and itis by a spirit of nationality that John 
Bull is so patient. But let Jonathan show him his teeth ; 
let M. Je Comte de Grenoulle allow himself a joke, and 
you will see in what a terrible passion John Bull will get, 
answering a jest by an insult, and a fillip by a kick. John 
Bull, in this case, is too good a patriot to observe forms, 
and if he piques himself on politeness and courtesy, it is 
rarely with a stranger. We are no longer in the fine days 


Albemarle, Campbell and Churchill exchanged courtesies 
with Messieurs Chabannes and Biron ; when the officers of 
the English guards saluted with a low bow the gentlemen 
of the French guards, who returned their salute, and when 
Lord Hay called to them, “ Gentlemen, fire first.” 





TALES OF SENTIMENT. 


A LEGEND OF AND LOVE. 

A very cheerless and fallacious doctrine is that which 
teaches to deny the yielding to natural feelings righteously 
directed, because the consequences may be trouble and grief, 
as well as satisfaction and pleasure. The man who lives 
on from year to year, jealous of ever placing himself ina 
situation where the chances can possibly turn against him— 
ice, as it were, surrounding his heart, and his mind too 


LIFE 


scrupulously weighing ina balance the results of giving 
way to any of those propensities his Creator has planted in 
his heart—may be a philosopher, but can never be a happy 
man. 

Upon the banks of a pleasant river stood a cottage, the 
residence of an ancient man whose limbs were feeble with 
the weight of years and of former sorrow. In his appetites 
easily gratified, like the simple race of people among 
whom he lived, every want of existence was supplied by a 
few fertile acres. Those acres were tilled and tended by 
two brothers, grandsons of the old man, and dwellers also 
in the cottage. The parents of the boys lay buried in a grave 
near by. 

Nathan, theelder, had hardly seen his twentieth summer. 
He was a beautiful youth. Glossy hair clustered upon his 
head, and his cheeks were very brown from sunshine and 
open air. Though the eves of Nathan were soft and liquid 
like a girl's, and his cheeks curled with a voluptuous swell, 
exercise and labor had developed his limbs into noble and 
manly proportions. The bands of hunters, as they met 
sometimes to start off together after game upon the neigh- 
boring hills, could hardly show one among their number 
who in comeliness, strength, or activity, might compete 
with the vouthful Nathan. 

Mark was but a year younger than his brother. He, too, 
had great beauty. 

In course of time the ancient sickened, and knew that he 
was to die. Before the approach of the fatal hour, he called 
before him the two youths, and addressed them thus: 

"The world, my children, ts full of deceit. Evil men 
swarm in every place; and sorrow and disappointment are 
the fruits of intercourse with them. So wisdom is wary. 

" And as the things of life are only shadows, passing like 
bands of love about your 


neo 
reas 


the darkness of a cloud, twine 


| hearts. For love is the ficklest of the things of life. The 


object of our affection dies, and we thenceforth languish in 
agony ; or perhaps the love we covet dies, and that is more 
painful yet. 

“It is well never to confide in any man. It is well to 
keep aloof from the follies and impurities of the earth. Let 
there be no links between you and others. Let not any 
being control you through your dependence upon him for 
a portion of your happiness. This, my sons, | have learned 
by bitter experience, is the teaching of truth.” 

Within a few days afterward the old man was placed 
away in the marble tomb of his kindred, which was built 
ona hill by the shore. 

Now the injunctions given to Nathan and his brother 
injunctions frequently impressed upon them before by the 
same monitorial voice—were pondered over by each youth 
in his inmost heart. They had always habitually respected 
their grandsire; whatever came from his mouth, therefore, 
seemed as the words of an oracle not to be gainsayed. 

Soon the path of Nathan chanced to be sundered from 
that of Mark. 

And the trees leaved out, and then in autumn cast their 
foliage; and in due course leaved out again, and again, and 
many umes again—and the brothers met not yet. 

Two score years and ten! what change works over earth 
in such a space as two score years and ten! 

As the sun, an hour ere his setting, cast long slanting 
shadows to the eastward, two men, withered, and with 
hair thin and snowy, came wearily up from opposite diree- 
tons, and stood together ata tomb built on a hill by the 
borders of a fair river. Why do they start, as each casts his 
dim eyes toward the face of the other? Why do tears drop 
down their cheeks, and their frames tremble even more 
than with the feebleness of age ? They are the long sepa- 
rated brethren, and they entold themselves in one another's 
arms. 

“And yet,” said Mark, after a few moments, stepping 
back and gazing earnestly upon his companion’s form and 
features, “and yet it wonders me that thow art my brother. 
There should be a brave and beautiful youth, with black 
curls upon his head, and not those pale emblems of decay. 
And my be 
and tottering as thou.” 


brother should straight and nimble—not bent 


The speaker cast a second searching glance—a glance of 
discontent. 
"And I,” 
brother not such shrivelled limbs as I see 
that cracked voicey the full swelling music of a morning 
heart; but that half a century is a fearful melter of come- 


rejoined Nathan, “| might require from my 


and instead of 


liness and of strength ; for half a century it is, dear brother, 
since my hand touched thine, or my gaze rested upon thy 
face.” 
Mark sighed, and answered 
Then, in a litte while, they made inquiries about what 
had befallen either during the time past. Seated upon the 
marble by which they had met, Mark briefly told his story. 


not, 


“T bethink me, brother, many, many years have indeed 
passed over since the sorrowful day when our grandsire, 
wicked and a 


dying, left us to seek our fortunes amid a 


seductive world. 
“His last 


advised us against the snares that should beset our subse- 


doubtless, d 


words, as thou, st remember, 
quent journeyings. He portrayed the dangers that lie in the 
path of love; he impressed upon our minds the folly of 
placing confidence in human honor, and warned us to keep 
aloof from too close connection with our kind. He then died, 
but his instructions live, and have ever been present in my 
inemory. 

"Dear Nathan, why should I conceal from you that at 
that ume | loved. My simple soul, ungified with the wis- 
dom of our aged relative, had yielded to the delicious folly, 
and the brown-eyed Eva was my young heart's choiwe. O 
brother, even now—the feeble and withered thing | am 
dim recollecuions, pleasant passages come forth around me, 
like the joy of old dreams. A boy again, and in the confid- 
’s banks. 


And the gentle creature blushes at my protestations of love, 


ing heart of a boy | walk with Eva by the rive: 


and leans her cheek upon my neck. The regal sun goes 


down in the west, and we gave upon the glory of the clouds 
that attend his setting, and while we look at their fantastic 
a flute and merry as 
iwh of Eva.” 


hh unwonted bright- 


changes, a laugh sounds out clear lk 


the jingling of silver bells. It ts the la 


The eve of the old man elistened wit 


ness. He paused, sighed, the brichtuess faded away, and 
he went on with his narration. 
"As | said, the dving lessons of him whom we reve- 


renced were treasured im my soul. | eculd not but feel ther 
truth. | feared that if | again stood beside the murderer of 


wiy leve and looked upon her face and listened to her words, 
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the wholesome axioms might be blotted from my thought ; 
so [ determined to act as became a man. From that hour I 
never have beheld the brown-eyed Eva. 

“ T went amid the world. Acting upon the wise princi- | 
ples which our aged friend taught us, I looked upon every 





thing with suspicious eyes. Alas! I found it but too true 
that iniquity and deceit were the ruling spirits of men. 
Some called me cold, calculating and unamiable; but it | 
was their own unworthiness that made me appear so in | 
their eyes. I am not—you know, my brother—I am not 
naturally of proud and repulsive manner, but I was deter- 
mined never to give my friendship merely to be blown off | 
again, it might chance, as a feather against the wind; nor | 
interweave my course of life with those that, very likely, | 
would draw all the advantage of the connection and leave 
me no better than before. 

"T engaged in traffic. Suecess attended me. Enemies 
said that my good fortune was the result of chance; but I 
knew it the fruit of the judicious system of caution which 
governed me in matters of business as well as of social 


intercourse. 

" My brother, thus have I lived my life. Your look asks 
me if | have been happy. Dear brother, truth impels me to 
say no! Yet assuredly if few glittering pleasures minister- | 
ed to me on my journey, equally few were the disappoint- | 
ments, the hopes blighted, the trusts betrayed, the faintings 
of the soul, caused by the defection of those in whom I have 
laid up treasures. 

"Ah, my brother, the world is full of misery !” 

The disciple of a wretched faith ceased his story, and 


there was silence a while. 

Then Nathan spake: 

"In the early years,” he said, "I, too, loved a beautiful 
woman. Whether my heart was more frail than thine, or 
affection had gained a mightier power over me, I could not 
part from her I loved without the satisfaction of a farewell 
kiss. We met—I had resolved to stay but a moment—for 
[ had chalked out my future life after the fashion thou hast 
described thine. 

" How it was I know not, but the moments rolled on to 
hours, and still we stood with our arms around each other. , 
" My brother, a maiden’s tears washed my stern resolves 
away. The lure of a voice rolling quietly from between 
two soft lips enticed me from remembrance of my good 
sire’s wisdom. [ forgot his teachings, and married the 

woman I loved. 

"Ah! how sweetly sped the seasons! We were blessed. 
True, there came crossings and evils} but we withstood 
them all, and holding each other by the hand, forgot that 
such a thing as sorrow remained in the world. | 

“Children were born to us—brave boys and fair girls. 
Oh, Mark, that—‘that isa pleasure—that swelling of ten- 
derness for our offspring—which the rigorous doctrines of 
your course of life have withheld from you! 

"Like you, | engaged in trade. Various fortune followed 
my path. I will not deny but that some, in whom I thought | 
virtue was strong, proved cunning hypocrites, and worthy 
no man’s trust.—Yet are there many | have known, spot- 
less, as far as humanity may be spotless 

“Thus, to me, life has been alternately false and fair. 
Have I lived happy? No, not completely—it is never for 
mortals so to be. But I can lay my hand upon my heart 
and thank the Great Master that the sunshine has been far 
oftener than the darkness of the clouds. 

“Dear brother, the world has misery ; but it is a pleasant 
world still, and affords much joy to the dwellers!” 

As Nathan ceased, his brother looked up in his face like 
a man unto whom a simple truth had been for the first 
time revealed. 


Dem. Review. 





GAYETIES AND GRAVITIES. 


Art or mxinc.—While | was writing, a friend of mine 
ealled to propose that we should dine together at the Athe- 
neum, and he would send a brace of grouse he had just | 
received. We dined very satisfactorily, but agreed that a 
perfeet edition of our dinner would have been as follows: 
First, a dozen and a half of small oysters, not pampered, 
but fresh from their native bed, eaten simply, after the 
French fashion, with lemon juice to give an edge to the 
appetite. In about twenty minutes, the time necessary for 
dressing them, three fine flounders water-zouchied, with 
brown-bread and butter-—a dish that is served better at the 
Athenwum than any where | know. At a short interval 
use, not sent up together, but 


Tr 
ore 


alter the tflounders, the ¢ 
one after the other, hot and hot, like mutton-chops, each | 


accompanied by a plate of French beans, With the floun- || 


ders half a pint of sherry, and with the grouse a bottle 


of genuine claret, which we got for three and sixpence 


| a bottle; after which a cup each of strong hot-coffee. 
| This is a style of dining which made us think of the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


gorgeous, encumbered style with pity and contempt, and I 
give these particulars by way of study, and as a step to- 
wards emancipation.— The Original. 


Sxetcnes oF Intsh cuaracter.”—Mrs. 8. C. Hall, in 


a beautiful and vivid description of the first squatting of 


settlers on a wild mountain on the coast of Wexford, intro- 
‘duces the following lively passage :—" John Merry (she 
says) is one of the first mountain ‘settlers,’ "I am as good 
as a grandfather to the mountain,’ says John; ‘for I was 
one of the first that sat down on it—a young man, with a 
dark-haired wife, and every hair in her head is whiie now.’ 
‘It must have been a lonesome place then, John.’ ‘ Faix it 
was mighty lonesome and quare; and shy the birds and 
, foxes looked at us—as if they thought we'd no right to 1t— 
natural enough; and as to the snipes, when they came 
back after their divershun abroad, ye’d think the wee black 
eyes would drop out of their heads at seeing the curling 
smoke and smelling the burning turf on their lands! Well, 
I’ve often thought what a wonder it was, how the birds in 
the air found the road in the heavens to wherever they 


| cial gratification, (and their own emolument,) we have no 


wanted to go; and I’ve asked every learned gentleman I | 


ever came across how it was, and never a one of them 
could tell me ;—it’s mighty strange,’ added John, ‘but some- 
how, about the growing of a blade of grass or the flying 
of a bird the learned people know as little as a poor man.’” 


THE BELLE OF THE EVENING.—How often in wines of 


the same vintage, of even the same cask, do we find one 
bottle whose bouguet is more aromatic, whose flavor is 
richer, whose color is more purely brilliant. There seems 
to be no reason why this should be so, nor is the secret ap- 
preciable to our senses ; however, the fact is incontestible. 
So among women: you meet some half-dozen in an even- 
ing-party, equally beautiful, equally lovely, yet will there 
be found one among the number towards whom, without 
any assignable cause, more eyes are turned and more looks 
bent; around whose chair more men are found to linger, 
and in whose slightest word some cunning charm seems 
ever mingled. 

THE sTEAM-ENGINE.—It is on the rivers, and th@boatman 
may repose on his oars; it is in highways, and begins to 
exert itself along the courses of land conveyance; it is at 
the bottom of mines a thousand feet below the earth’s sur- 
face ; it is in the mill and in the workshops of the trades ; 
it rows, it pumps, it excavates, it carries, it draws, it lifts, 
it hammers, it spins, it weaves, it prints; it seems to say to 
men, at least to the class of artisans, “ Leave off your 
manual labor, give over your bodily toil, bestow but your 
skill and reason to the directing of my power, and I will 
bear the toil,” with no muscle to grow weary, no nerve 
to relax, no breast to feel faintness.— Wedster. 


Tact.—One of the most important applications to which 
the philosophy of mind may be subservient, is the saga- 
cious exercise of the power of analysis, in avoiding subjects 
of conversation, and even words and actions, from which 
suspicion could extract any simple that forms a part in its 
own unhappy combinations; more particularly in guarding 
against any remark which could suggest to another a train 
of ideas the reverse of that which policy would dictate or 
humanity prompt. 





LITERARY NOTICES. 


Tue American in Eoyrr. 

Turovcn the politeness of the Messrs. Appleton, we 
have been allowed to glance at an elegant octavo with 
this title. It consists of “ Rambles through Arabia Pe- 
trea and the Holy Land, during the years “S9 and “40, by 
James Ewing Cooley.” We have not tor many a day been 
so much amused, interested and instructed, as in the perusal 
of this remarkable work. The press for several years past 
has teemed with “ Sketches by the Road-side,” “ Incidents 
of Travel,” “ Dottings down,” “ Highways and Byways,” 
" Scenes and Adventures,” “ Journals,” and “ Diaries,” and 
innumerable other fancy literary pencillings; but we have 
never read from the pen of an American traveller any thing 
more fresh, graphic, original, racy, piquant and exeiting 
than this same book of Mr. Cooley. It will be universally 
read, which is the great end of authorship; and although 
the travelling John Bulls may take exception and make 


| wry faces at many of the author's jeua-d’esprit and satires 


upon their peculiarities, yet, when they remember that it 
is only returning in part the obligations due from American 


writers to the itinerant book-makers, who have done us the | 


! 


doubt that they will join heartily in the laugh at them- 
selves. But whether they do or not, the book will sell. The 
truth is, that however much we may esteem England and 
Englishmen at home, many of them are mightily absurd 
abroad, and the same may too often be said with equal 
truth of our own countrymen. The work is embellished 
with numerous steel engravings, and with designs and 
etchings by Johnston, one of the greatest wags with the 
graver extant. He, of course, has done his part of the work 
| with his usual tact; and as great expense has been be- 
stowed upon the printing, paper and binding, the result js 
as superb a volume as has ever issued from the American 
press. As the work contains some hard hits, and abounds 
with fearless exposures of various absurdities and preten- 
sions, which flourish especially in the East, it will no 
doubt make many “ galled jades wince” under the lash 
that has been so unsparingly applied. But we reserve fur. 
ther remark for a future number, when we will endeayor 
to review the work with the care which it deserves. 


Tae Fountain ann orner Poems. By William Cullen Bryant. New. 


York and London ; Wiley and Putnam, 1842. 

The delicate and subdued hue of the exterior of this little 
volume accords well with the quiet beauty of its contents. 
Most of these poems have been published before in the 
Democratic Review, Knickerbocker, &c. but they are none 
the less valuable on that account, for their interest is not 
of a kind to be exhausted by a single perusal. The an- 
nouncement that those in blank verse are “ parts of a 
longer one planned by the author, which may possibly be 
finished hereafter,” is very interesting to those admirers of 
the poet who have desired to see him display his strength 
on a work of greater extent than these occasional pieces. 
Some of the poems, particularly The Death of Schiller, 
The Future Life, and an Evening Reverie, show that the 
poet’s mind is leaving his former field of minute though 
meditative description of nature, and ascending to a higher 
sphere of speculation on the future destiny of the soul, and 
to lofty hopes of its pursuing a nobler career. The melan- 
choly which has always characterized his muse still re- 
mains; and a gloomy image always accompanies a joyous 
one, as when he says, 

" Amid the thickening darkness, lamps are lit 
By those who watch the dead, and those who twine 
Flowers for the bride.” 


He cannot view “ The Fountain” without imagining that 
"its constant stream” may be “choked in middle earth,” 
or “its source be lost amidst the bitter brine.” But he is 
cheered amid his gloomy forebodings with the hope that 

" Gently, and without grief, the old shall glide 

Into the new; the eternal flow of things, 

Like a bright river of the fields of heaven, 

Shall journey onward in perpetual peace.” 


Tue Siece or Antwerp, A Historical Play, by William Kennedy. Lon- 
don: Edward Mexon. 


This drama, by the private secretary of Lord Durham, 


| late Governor-General of the Canadas, seems hitherto to 


have escaped the observation of American critics, though 
well worthy of their praise. The hero of the story is a ce- 
lebrated Italian engineer who defended Antwerp against 
the armies of the gloomy bigot Philip II. of Spain, headed 
by the Duke of Parma. The characters are strongly mark- 


| ed and well-sustained. The females are of natures, as one 


of them says, 
" As different as the bird that captive dies, 
And the imprisoned songster that sings on.” 


| The wife of Giambelli possesses 


" A mind of manly volume—calm and clear— 
Softened by feminine simplicity ; 
A brave—contiding—loving—constant spirit— 
Fortune makes others queens, but she seemed born one. 

A noble, generous spirit breathes through the whole 
drama. There isa fierce struggle between conjugal and filial 
affection ; and the dark clouds of war are gilded by the sua 
of love. 

The author's diction is good Saxon English ; plain and 
He is sparing of his 
flowers, but the few that he gives us are beautiful ones, a> 


business-like, but strong and nervous, 


| when Giambelli says of his exploding fireships, invented 


|| honor at various times to cross the Atlantic for our espe- |; 


by him, and then first employed, 
" My brave birds 
Of glowing Araby expired in Jightning, 
Singing a song of thunder ” 

The drama ends tragically; but after all the aspirations 
and lofty projects, in which the hero had put his whol 
soul, had failed through the weakness and cowardice ot 
those whom he sought to save, there was nothing lefi for 
him but to die, 
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ORIGINAL PENCILLINGS. 


ee 
— 


DESULTORY THOUGHTS, 


FRIENDSHIP. 


Wuat new life it instils into our existence, to leave fora 
time the ledger of the counting-house for the leger-demain 
of sympathy—head-work for heart-work—protests for pro- 
testations—the figures of the day-book for the figures of 
that volume to which days, years, aye, all time, are but a 
shadow—the soul : an atmosphere of profit and loss in the 
temple of mammon for the pure air of a temple not made 
with hands; graceful in all its architecture; whose win- 
Jows are thought-speaking eyes ; and with a heart for the 
inner adorning of its holy of holies. Taoese day-dreams 
make the pleasantest part of our existence. Happy are 
they who are long awakening from them. Happiest those 
who never awaken. 
keep the fresh and holy feelings of young years uncrushed 
by experience ; but the hypocrite, the fashion-worshipper, 
the soulless, the libertine, sometimes in dim perspective, 
at others in full vision, again in giant form, “ monsters of 
iniquity,” pass before us. Piece by piece the ideal is strip- 
ped from the shrine at which we worshipped, and hu- 
manity gradually falls in our estimation to its true, its piti- 
able level. If we pass this ordeal unscathed ourselves, how 
the soul clings to those it finds worthy, as if the hearts’ 
blood of both flowed in the same arteries, each to each 
"grappled with hooks of steel.” With these views, how 
interesting and priceless true friendship becomes in the old, 
and to be sought after by the young more than “ jewels 
and much fine gold.” 

HOME VERSUS ITALY. 


The sunny skies and orange groves, the ruins, the fire- 


Well would it be for us, could we | 


mountains, and the associations of Italy have some attrac- | 


tions; but 


" The land of the forest and the rock, 
Of dark blue lake and mighty river, 
Of mountains reared aloft to mock 
The storm’s career, the lightning’s shock, 
My own green land forever,” 
have about as many, the oranges perhaps @xcepted; and 
even that defect can be remedied when we visit our groves, 
by taking some in our pockets. But the ideal of the 
“ Land of the beautiful and brave, 
The freeman’s home, the martyr’s grave,” 
will be found realized toa greater extent in Uncle Sam’s 
utilitarian territory than in the country which can Loast so 
many tyrant-emperors and priest-kings. Then there are 
the passports, officers of custom, bad servants, worse sta- 
ges, worst ciceront, with their budget of lies for every ruin. 
The traveller writes home that he is at last in classic 
Italy, and describes his sensations, oftener those he expect- 
ed to have than those he feels. He returns and tells of its 
magnificent sights, after having every ten miles wished it 
at the bottom of the sea, and himself by his own fireside. 


EXPERIENCE. 


How apt we are to smile at wisdom or philosophy as at- | 


tributed to the young, and indeed we generally expect to 
see them accompanied with grey hairs. In this we err, for 
we will find that he who is not a philosopher at twenty- 
five, will seldom be one at fifty or one hundred ; and that 
he who at that age, from trifling pursuits or demoralizing 
pleasures, has not furmed his mind capable of following 
out and reflecting upon a train of reasoning, and has not 
fixed principles, i. e. the known fundamental truths of reli- 


gion and morality, as guides for his actions, will seldom, | 
if ever, acquire them after that age, or become a wise || 


wan; and as the natal days pass by for forty, fifty, sixty 
years, will still find himself tossed to and fro by every 
wind of doctrine and fancy. 
DECEPTION. 
To look on a fair face, and in its seeming 
Find the perfection of our youthful dreaming, 
And on a form so perfect in its mould 
That “ His own image ” once more is on earth, 
As beautiful as Eve’s at the world’s birth; 
Which they who make the marble breathe behold 
And wonder; from an eye whence the soul speaks 
In silence unto soul draw inspiration deep, 
And then awaken from the trance to weep 
That the fair form environed a dark heart, 
That the most open hand could buy the smiles 
And thoughts which seemed from heaven, 
Is an ordeal far more severe than that last hour 
When life yields up to death its wizard power. F.C. 


TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 





We regret that their want of finish renders impossible the publication of the 


the literary papers of the West, Saturday Courier, etc. as my only means of 
obtaining such sources of pliasure and improvement for my children.” — The 
“ Star of the South” does not shine brightly enough to be reflected in our 
Mirror.—* The Solitary cannot be admitted into the company of our read- 
ers.— Faithful Mourners” will have a new subject for grief m their non- 
insertion.—“ Diogenes” is too surly for the ladies.—“ Christopher” has 
only one decipherable word in his communication, and that is hia sig- 
nature.—“ Cayenne" should remember that the weather is warm enowgh 
without his seasoning.—“ A New-Yorker™ is reminded that we are not 
street-inspectors, and therefore have only the will to purify our streets 
without the power. 


| verses cf the Western lady, who writes, “ For years Lhave contributed to 
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| ILaterary gossipings.__We believe the rumor that Charles 
Dickens is about putting to press a volume of travels in 

| America to be entirely without foundation. 

| During his residence in Spain, it is stated that Washing- 
ton Irving will avail himself of the facilities afforded to 
him by his position to prepare his long-contemplated his- 

| tory of Mexico. 

Sheridan Knowles is engaged upon a new drama, found- 
ed on events in the history of this country. The heroine is 
an Indian princess. 

If it were saf* to publish any thing respecting Mr. Cooper, 
we would record the idea now current, that he intends to 
abandon the course which has made him so many enemies 
among the critics, and return to his delineations of the sea 
and the forest, in which he is without a rival. 

We hope that there is truth in the buzz that Halleck has 
roused himself from his long devotion to the affairs of the 


counting-house, and is about to complete his innumerable 
unfinished poems. 

We learn with pleasure that the writings of the late la- 
mented Tyrone Power will be collected by his widow, and 
published this autumn for her benefit. The columns of the 
Mirror, which are heartily at her service, will alone furnish 
enough for a volume. 

It will be seen by our literary notices that Bryant allows 
| his admirers to anticipate a longer poem than any with 
which he has yet enriched the English language. If we 
may judge of the merits of the entire production from the 
fragments already published, it will be his master-piece. 

These “ hard times” give bankers so much leisure, that 
we may hope that Charles Sprague, the inimitable Eastern 
poet, will profit by them to surpass “ Curiosity "—if he can. 

N. P. Willis is now recognized as the head of the new 
and popular school of lively and graphic sketches of fash- 
ionable and romantic life, which he in a great measure 
founded, aad of which he is the Coryphzus. 

Paulding, who has been for some time freed from official 
cares, has a new novel nearly ready for the press, 

James Nack, that natural and sweet poet, whose produc- 
tions will be remembered when the noisy nonentities 
whose biographies disfigure volumes nicknamed " The 
American Poets ” have passed into their congenial oblivion, 


has not been idle, though the public have as yet had no 


evidence of it. 


Theodore S. Fay, who has recently recovered from a se- 


vere indisposition, is far advanced in his new novel, which 


| will be simultaneously published in London and New-York. 


We are delighted once more to see tracings of the pen 


, of our old correspondent William Cox in the columns of the 


Evening Post. There is no mistaking his peculiar and for- 
cible style. As a theatrical critic and a light and sketchy 
writer, we have not had his equal since he left us. 

H. Hastings Weld is weekly producing new material for 
another pleasing volume. His acuteness of observation, 
power of expression, vigor of intellect, integrity, fairness, 
spirit and industry render him one of the best journalists in 
the country. 

William T. Porter, the American Nimrod, bubbles up 
every Saturday, bright, sparkling, racy, and with renewed 
" Spirit,” like the renovated Congress spring. The last num- 
ber of his journal is of the right flavor, but “ good wine 
needs no bush.” 

Dr. Bartlett, who, we sincerely regret to learn, is still 
laboring under severe illness, has recently disposed of a por- 
tion of his valuable and time-honored journal to Dr. Paul, 
a gentleman who brings to his task as co-editor a refined 
taste, a cultivated mind, distinguished ability and great ex- 
perience. We congratulate the readers of the Albion upon 


Judge Noah is again in his element. We have sadly 
missed the witty and kind-hearted major from the editorial 
corps, and we welcome him back again, with all our heart, 
t) his “old arm-chair” and gray jroose-quill, and without 
any reference to polities, with which we have nothing to 
do, we wish him and his paper, “The Union,” what both 
are certain to receive, a long life and general favor. With 
Major Noah among us, the press of New-York looks like 
itself again. 

We are gratified to perceive that the stoppage of " Are- 
turus ” has not silenced the editors, Messrs. Matthews and 


' Duykinek, who have transferred their pens to the Boston 


Miscellany. 

The high favor with which Hoffman's late poem has 
been received, must have imparted new vigor to the final 
touches which he is now giving to his novel. 

We are apprehensive that Verplanck is wasting his fine 
powers in cultivating the sterile soil of politics, where the 
only flowers are those in civic wreaths. 

Morton MeMichael is giving renewed life and vigor to 
the Philadelphia periodical press, by the effusions of his 
fanciful genius and beautiful mind, whose results seem 
to meet us in innumerable forms from our fair sister 
city. 

Edgar A. Poe, whose capabilities as an analytical eritie 
are so generally acknowledged, is about to have a new 
field for their display in his proposed “ Penn Magazine.” 

Epes Sargent is engaged in writing a tagedy for 
Forrest. 

What has become of the promised collections of the 
writings of the late William Leggett, and William P. 
Hawes ? 

The City Hall.—The capito! at Washington is white- 
washed to conceal the discoloration caused by the disgrace- 
ful incendiarism of the British. Would it not be well to 
administer the same treatment to the rear of our City 
Hall ? 
front, white for ornament; the rear, brown for economy. It 
reminds us of an accident that lately befell a friend. He 
Utica to Trenton Falls, 


The two sides are now in ludicrous contrast; the 


was riding on horseback from 
and had prepared himself for a hot day, by donning a 
complete suit of snow-white linens. A thunder-clap alarm- 
ed his horse, which reared and plunged, and as he wasa 
poor equestrian, the contest between horse and man ended 
by leaving him stretehed at full length in the road. Tt had 
rained the night before—it was a clayey country—and his 
fall had been softened by his happening into the deepest 
mud-hole on the road 
posture, one side of him was of a uniform deep brown, 
while the other side retained its original white; the two 
colors being separated by a line of demarcation as distinet 


When he arose from his prostrate 


as that which divides the marble and freestone of the 
City Hall. 


becoming and harmonious. 


The effect in each ease was about equally 


Columba College.—The examination of the students of 
this venerable institution has been in progress for several 
weeks, and has been sustained in a manner highly eredit- 
The most abstract and 
difficult studies in the mathematical and scientific depart- 
ments seemed to have been thoroughly masiered by the 
students, who had evidently not learned the subjects by 


able to all those connected with it. 


rote, but had acquired a thorough comprehension of their 
principles. New-York does not, like a sister city, claim 
to be the Literary Emporium; but she may well be 
proud of this institution, and of the able and distinguished 
gentlemen who are at its head. 


We learn from a letter received by the Acadia, that Mr. 
George Vandenhoff, of Covent-Garden Theatre, London, 
(eldest son of the popular tragedian,) will probably appear 
He is young in years and 
on the stage, and came out at Covent-Garden Theatre in 
1839, making "his first appearance on any stage” in the 


” 


in this city early in September. 


character of Leon in “ Rule a Wife and have a Wife ; 
of his performance of which character the critics were 
unanimous in their approbation. He afterwards appeared 
in Mercutio, and other characters, with equal success, 
During the recesses of the London theatres, he has vi- 
sited the provinces periodically, where his Hamlet, Mac- 
heth, Lord Townley, Master Walter, lago, Rolla, Prerre, 
etc. have received the greatest applause. He has, we ob- 
serve, just been going through the round of his principal 
characters, in an engagement of ten nights at Liverpool, 
where his performances are highly appreciated. At his be- 
nefit (which was fashionably attended) he appeared in the 


this valuable accession to what was already every thing | two very dissimilar characters of Master Walter, and Sir 
) ihe ; 
1} ¢ harles Racket in the farce 


that could be required ina paper. 
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Ill talk of thy graces, I'll talk of thy wort® Vet, dearest, come to me, and hear it once more ; I'll meet thee, meet thee once more. 
Dil say that all places without thee on carth Then come with a greeting as fond as of yore, I'll meet, Ill meet thee once, once more. 
To me would be gloomy; I've said it before, At the old place of meeting I'll meet thee once more, 
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MISCELLANY. EARLY RISING. EVENING. 
Get up, get up for shame, the blooming morne The task is done ;—the sun, who set 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. Upon her wings presents the god unshorne. With glory round him rolled, 
As by the stand, with book in hand, See how 9 peri a ee Arrays the far horizon yet 
li eae eae Fresh-quilted colors through the aire; With purple and with gold. 
One evening I was seated, : 1 purple é 
My little son, that just could run Get up, sweet slug-a-bed, and see But twilight fades, and starlit eve 
—J ’ weg bd . . 
Approached me, and entreated The dew-bespangled herbe and tree. Brings on the tranquil hours 
That I would lay my book away Each flower has wept and bowed toward the east That yield a calm and sweet reprieve 
And on my lap would set him: Above an hour since, yet you are not drest To life’s exhausted powers. 
So to comply I laid it by, Nay, not so much as out of bed; Now, turning from the world’s cold ways 


When all the birds have matteyns seyd, 
And sung their thankful hymnes; ‘tis sin— 
Nay, profanation to keep in, 


The rich man seeks his hall, 
To taste the rapture that repays 
The ills that come to all. 
When, as a thousand virgins on this day Sour, southner Geen ide delle eaten 
Spring sooner than the lark, to feteh in May.— Herrick. : 


Then reaching down to get him, 
I found the elf had quit myself, 
And by his course and laughter, 
And every look, found ‘twas the book, 
Not me, that he was after. 





Beneath his lowly dome, 


Thus "tis with men, five times in ten, 3 The humblest son of labor shares 
In all their fair pretensions ; ON A COUNTRY LIFE. The dear delights of home. 

Not what we are, but what we have, Abused mortals! did vou know :' a é - : - : s titania 
-rocure Us ‘ir attenti , age . Jean Paul says- ’ e lives consist of enigmas, 
Procure us their attentions. Where joy, heart’s ease, and comforts grow, . = Sy va are : 

<a ; which are only solved beyond the grave. Universal histor’ 
SORA IALII IIL You'd scorn proud towers, “wm finished i . 
is but an unfinished novel. 

AGREEABLE company.—A man te be agreeable and good || And seek them in these bowers, : : ' 
company must think nicely and readily upon what is said, | Where winds sometimes our woods perhaps may shake, Printed and published every Saturday by the proprietor, 
have a good fund of wit, and a faithful memory, and a suit- But blustering care could never tempest make, Daniel Fanshaw, at his Bookstore, 148 Nassau-street. 
able imagination; he should also be master of his mother- || Nor murmurs e’er come nigh us, Terms five dollars per annum, payable in advance 


tongue, fur without this the best thoughts will fail to please. | Saving of fountains that glide by us.—Re/ereh, All letters must be post paid, and directed to the publisher. 





